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To those who remember the student activism of the 
1960s and early 1970s, the new generation of college students seems 
remarkably unconcerned with social issues. A study was conducted to 
compare the values and attitudes of students attending the University 
of Maryland, '"allege Park in 1976 and in 1986. Freshmen entering the 
university 'n 1976 (N«l,470) and in 1986 (N-713) were administered 
the University New Student Census, an anonymous questionnaire 
designed to elicit general information on demographic and attitudinal 
items. The results showed that there were significant differences 
between the two groups in terms of personal values and attitudes, 
especially as related to the areas of career choice and life goals. 
More specifically, students in 1986 were more likely to choose 
careers because of high earnings or prestige, and to see the purpose 
of the university as preparing for jobs than were stuients in 1976. 
i/tudents in 1986 were also Jiore likely to choose drug abuse and crinre 
as major national problems, while students in 1976 cited the 
environment and the economy most often. llAuthor/NB) 
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CHANGES IN STUDENT UALUES AND ATTITUDES OUER A OECADE 

Deborah L. Bandalo^ and Uilliam E. Sedlacek 

Roaeorch Report ^ li-37 
SUMMARY 

Freehman antering UMCP in 1976 <N-1470) and 1986 <N-713) 
ware administered the University H^u) Sludant Census (UNSC)^ an 
anonymous questionnaire designad tn *«^}icit general information on 
demographic and attitudmal itom». R^^-.ults showed that there ttara 
significant difference*, betwtsen the two groups in terma of 
personal values and attitude-i, especially as related to the areas 
of career choice and Ufa goals, hora specifically, students in 
1986 wore more likely to choose careers because of high earnings 
or prestige, and to see the purpose of the university as 
preparing people for jobs than ujera studants in 1976. 

1.986 students ware al^c more liUoly to frhoose drug abLse an^ 
crime as major national pr ob 5 ^^n.^s* , v»hile 1976 students cited the 
anvironmant and ♦ha eco.tomy most often. 

Other differences are presented and the implications of 
these findings are discussed. 



Today^s students have been cn«r scttf^nzod as the "me 
generation.'^ To those who remember the student activism of thr 
1960*s and early i970's, the new generation of students seems 
remarkably unconcerned with social issues. And many educators 
today are bemoaning students' obsession with carea'^-ra lated 
courses, es well as their lack of interest m the liberal arts 
(Krukowski,1985). 

However, as Sandeer (1985) points out. students who entered 
college as fresSmen in 1964 were only ys^rs old when the 

United States pulled out of Viet fiam, ard only seven when Richard 
Nixon resigned the prosicscrcy. The Arab oil boycott and ensuing 
inflation, and the ta^ cf pmerican hostcges m Iran were 

events that affected these students. Many of them have felt the 
effects of widespread unemployment. It would not be surprising, 
then, if the^e atudonts ware rr^ure conc^j^nr-d with the material 
aspects of life thar, were* their cr i^n^erpa^ <.5 in the 1960*s and 
1970 's. But are today s studertt, r^,' i 1y fti cc^ r^ervat i ve as they 
ere often perceived? 

Crocker Coulson, writing in The f^ew Pepubli c^ dos^.rxbos the 
values of current college students as "vapid mater ia 1 i-n., " The 
ACE/UCLA Cooperative Institutional Re?^earch Program*b 1984 
student survey rsport^d t^at ^V-: of ihe students felt that 
"being very well uff f inane i i iy'' is en important or very 
important life goal, as opposed to 39\ in 1970. In contrast, 80% 
of the students surveyed in 1970 felt that ^'developing a 
meaningful philosophy of life" uas important or very important, 
while the percentage in 1984 was only 39\. 

The attitudes of today's students toward crime and drug 



abu5e are often perceived as being more conservative than those 
of their peers in tne 1960's and i970*s. These perceptions are 
supported by several studies. Carter and Sedlacek (in press), m 
a comparative study over a ton ya - period, found that students 
in 1983 were significantly more liKwly than students in 1973 to 
feel that marijuana ^should not be legalized, and that those found 
using or selling drugs illegally should be turned in to the 
proper authorities. In a reUted study, Kirschner and Sedlacek 
(in press) found that students in 19S3 wore significantly more 
likely than those in 1973 to feci Vnat abortions should not be 
made available to students without parental consent. 

One of the clearest tre.ids in current student attitudes is 
in the area of careers and higher education. Today's students 
appear to be morn career*cr lenl «d , ^nd see college more as a 
means of orepanng for a well-paid job than as a learning 
opportunity. The existence of the^e trends is supported by 
several studies. Mason-Sowell and Sedlacek (1983) examined 
changes in students' orientation to college over thirteen years 
in terms of the four basic philosophies developed by Clark and 
Trow (1966). These four philosophies are defined as: vocational, 
or those who are in college primarily to prepare for e career; 
academic, those who are primarily interested in the pursuit of 
knowledge and cultivation of the intellect; collegiate, those who 
consider involvement in social and extracurricular activities an 
important part of the college experience; and nonconformist, or 
those who emphasize individual interests and styles, and 
development of a personal identity. In their study, Mason-Sowe 1 1 



and Sedlacek found that ©tudente xn 1982 were significantly more 
likely than those in i969 to feel tha* the vocational and 
academic philosophies best represented their orientation to 
college , while fewer chose the nonconformist philosophy. The 
ACE/UCLA survey found that 69% of the students in 1984 felt that 
a "vary important" reason for attending coliege was "to be able 
to make mora money/* up from 49H in 1971. From data collected in 
interviews with over 40,000 students m recent years, Krukowski 
(1985) reports that the most popular reason students gave for 
deciding to attend college was "to make mora money/' while 72\ of 
the students chose college "to be able to get e belter job." 

Sandeen (1965) noted that the conoc t i t i on for grades has 
incre/ised recently, as atutcants w>tn f:«ch other to attract 

employers with high GPAs . Th i ^ competition often results in a 
reluctance for students to experiment in their academic programs, 
or to take elective courses in which they may not get a good 
grade. Students tend to be most interested in ccnrses which are 
directly related to getting a qood jo^" , as opposed to liboral 
arts or enrichmont courses, which era t:.:en «5 peripheral to their 
career ob ject ives. 

Given these views, it is evident that the objectives of 
today's students and those of today's colleges do njt necessarily 
mesh. And, as Sandeen (1985) points out, the decrease in the 
number of college-aged people has caused many colleges to compete 
for students by adapting their programs to meat the pragmatic 
goals of potential students. KoweMer, many educators feel that 
compromising educational programs to the detriment of the liberal 
arta does not serve the needs of cither the students or the 



society ms a whole. 

The purpose of the present study was to compare the values 
and attitudes of students attending the University of Maryland, 
College Park (UUCP), in 1976 and in 1986, in order to determine 
whether the findings on this campus correspond to those reported 
nationally. It is believed that en understanding of these 
attitudes is a necessa-y first step in dealing with the issues 
they raise for policies and practices in higher educetion. 

METHDD 

The University Now Student Census (UNSC), a survey form 
designed to elicit general information on demographic and 
attitudinal questions, was administered to random samples of 1470 
students 147% male and 53J« female) in th^s summer of 1976, end of 
713 students (50S male and 50>* fsmalc) in the summer of 1986 as 
part of their summer orientation program. Since approx imato ly 85* 
of all new fresSmon attend the orientetion program, this sample 
is considered to be representative of all freshmen at the 
univei-sity. The data were analyzed by chi-«.quarB and 

multivariate analyr;:s of variance techniques. All findings 
reported wnra fou.id "^o b« significant at the .05 level. 

RESULTS 

Personal Ualuaa 

Several items relating to students' personal values were • 
compared for the 1976 and 1986 groups. Significant differences 
between the two groups were found on all of these items. Students 
were eeked to choose the institution which had bean most 
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influential in forming their current veluci or beliaf*. The 
majority of students in both years chose the option for family 
in 1976 and 52r m 1V96). In 1976, however, equal 
percentagee (17\) of the students chose the an. ars ^school" and 
"friends," while in 1986 255^ of the students f^lt th^.t thSir 
friends were thr most important influence on their values, and 
only 11% felt that their school ws*> an )r'->portant influence. 

A related question asked stuaents what had contributed most 
to their own personal development dtjrirc} the past year. The 1986 
group of students chose tht^ options for "friends*' (26Sfi) and for 
"social life" (30X) more often i:h;in did students jn 1976, of whom 
22X chose "friends", and 25X "aociei lite." Eight pa. cent of the 
students in 1976 chcse the opfinr: "contac with 
teachers, counse lore a.« oppc:«'fcd to only in 1986, which seems 
to be consistent with th^ finding th&e th^ 1976 students were 
more likely to cite their school influencing their values. 
Uery small percentages of students in each year {A\ in 1976 and 
3X in 1986) chose the option "work with political or social 
action groups" as the factor which had the most effect on their 
persona 1 deve loprn'snt . 

Another item relating to person©, values asked students what 
they felt was the most import.^nt )ssije for society to resolve. 
Responses to this itep for the 1996 and 1976 groups are 
summarized in Table 1. 
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Table 1 

Choaen as Moat I mportant for Soci atu to R«a;>lva biy 

and 1986 Samplaa 



Issue 




1976 


Samp 1 e 


1986 


Racism 




13% 






Integrity of 


those in power 


1Q\ 




9H 


Envi ronmen tal 


ISS JOS 


2?J6 




17% 


Drug abusa 




4% 




19K 


Economy 




19H 




9K 


Cr ime 




17H 




22K 


Note. Ualuas 


represent parcentagas of 


students 


in each sampl 


e . 



It can be seen from Tffblo 1 theit although opinions on the 
importance of issues such as raci&T, and the integrity of those 
in power remained quite stable over the' ten year period, opinions 
on other issues changed e ign i f icant ly« Concern over the 
environment and the economy decreased substent ia 1 ly from 1976 to 
1986, but increased in the areas of crime and drug abuse. 

Students were also asked what was most important to them in 
their longterci career choice. Th© responses of the 1976 and 19R6 
groups are summarized in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Factors Chcaan as Moat Important in Lonqtarm Carmmr Choice 

by 197^ and l?e6 Sflfpptet 



7 10 



Factor 



Samp la 
1976 1936 



Job openings usually available ll\ 3% 

High anticipated earnings 13H 22H 

%4el respected or prest igious occupat ion 6\ 15H 

Make an important contribution to society 155* ll\ 

Uork with people ie\ 10% 

Intrinsic interest in the field 19S 17S 



No^e ■ Ualues represent percentages of atudants in each sample. 

As Table 2 illustr^^ta^, 1976 ::tudt^jnt«> ware rnorr likely than 
those in 1986 to con*?Jer I'o'^k.iq with people and the 
availability of job5 ijnDDrtr;nt faoinrs in choooin] a carcser. 
The latter reason is understandable when one remembers that the 
unemployment rate during that period was quite high. In contract, 
students in 1996 were more likely to choose jobs because of high 
earnings or prestige. Thi^ is Similar to the findings of 
Krukowski (1985). Differences jn th?s ar6e& -jf contributing to 
society and having en interest were mui^h less marked. 
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Students in both groups responded to sever a 1 quest ions 
relating to academic issues. Sigriificant differences betwee^n the 
two groups were found on of these itQm:^. 

Students were asked what they thouQht w£S their weakest area 
academically. The percent^^ges choosing 'the -Sireas of reading, 
writing, and getting along with others were sinnilar in each 

' n 



■ 



group. However, a greater percentaje of 19B6 atudente (33X) than 
of 1976 students felt that their study habits were their 

weakest area. In light of this., it is interesting to note that 
more o'' tha 1986 students expected to obtain a Master's degree 
than did the 1976 students as opposed to 25H). Approximately 

equal numbers of students in the two groups expected to obtain 
bachelor's degrees^ as well as medical^ iaw^ and Ph.D. degrees. 

In the are^ of extracurricular activities^ the two groups 
again showed some interesting differencas. The 1976 studf^nts were 
most likely to choose special interest groups (285^), intramural^ 
(27>fc), musical or dramatic organizations (16S), and student 
publications or communications (105i). Students in 1986 chose the 
same four areas, but in a different order. Intramurals was by far 
the most pppular choice of these students, chosen by ^7\. The 
percentages choosing musical or dramatic organizations, 
publications, and special interest groups were much the same at 
13*, \2%p and IIS, respect ively. This trend was supported by a 
Likert scale item which said, ** I expect to participate in some 
form of intramural athletics at the University." Students in 1986 
were significantly more likoly to agree with this statement than 
were students in 1976. 

The percentages of students who expressed an interest in 
political or social action groups or in volunteer services was 
quite small (less than 7X) in both years. However, students in 
1986 we r >^ s I i gh 1 1 y mo re likely tc exp re ss an interest in 
political or social action groups than were those in 1976 (7K as 
oppposed to 4.\). 

O 9 ^ 
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Students were eeked what they felt wie the major function of 
the university. Similar percentages (30X in 1976 and 2S^K in 1966) 
choeo the option for "deve) ^jeraonal and social- skills of 
people." Differences were , -j in the percentages bf students 
in 2776 and 1986 who chose the answers ''provide a general 
leer ung facility" and "prepare people for jobs." Forty-seven 
percent of the students in 1976 chose "provide a general learning 
facility" as opposed to 79% in 1986^ whereas 14^ of the students 
in 1976 chose "prepare people for jobs," in contrast to 22% in 
1986. 

Significant differences between the two groups of students 
were also found on ite^ti^ related to their er-^ons for staying in 
college. The biggest difference was in the percentages of 
students who chose the optiorr "college graduates get bette. 
jobs." In 76, only 13% of Ihe students chose this option, 
while .n 19P6 the percentage had grown to 2^%, Students in 1966 
were also more likely to choose tha option that "college 
graduates earn more" (12%) than were thn 1976 students (4X). The 
most popular rsoponse to this item ir both groups was that "a 
college degree is the only w^i^y I can enter my chosen profession," 
rhosen by 3Q% of the strdents in 1976 and by 27% of those in 
19i^6. Finally, the option "I must have a degree in order to enter 
graduate or professional schoo?" was chosen by similar 
percentages of students in 1976 <2Q%) and in 1986 (16H). 

Students in both groups also responded to an item which 
asked what they thought would be the most likely reason that they 
would leave school before obtaining their degree. Responses to 
this question for both groups are summarized in Table 3. 
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Tabu 3 

bv 1976 and 19B^ Samplra^^ 



Raason 



Sample 
1976 1986 



Certain I will obtain a degree 

"^o accept a good job 

To enter another school 

It would cost more than I could afford 

Disinterest in study 

Lack of academic ability 



26% 
13% 

2% 
12% 
12% 

9% 



31% 
1Q% 
35% 
7% 
3% 
6% 



blSlA^ Ualues represent percentages of students in each sample. 

One of the most striking differences observable from Table 3 
ie in the percentages of students who would leave to enter 
enot'^^r school. In 1976, only 2% of t.he students chose this 
option, wl ile in 1986 it was chosen* by 35% of the students. 
Students in 1976 were also more likely to laave school because of 
cost factors, to accept a good job, or becagse of disinterest in 
th^ir studies than were the 1986 students, deferring to a related 
item, the 1976 students were also mo -o likely to .ay that they 
would drop out temporarily than were students in 1986. 

DISCUSSION 

The purpose of this study was »o determine whether the 
popular conception that college students today are more 
conservative then their counterparts xn 1976. The results which 
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hjve been obtained seem to i.-idicate that there is no simple 
answer to this question. Rather^ the areas in which this 
conservative shift is perceived to h^ive occurred must be examined 
individually. 

Students in 1986 were found to be more influenced in their 
personal values and development by their friends and less 
influenced by their schools than were students in 1976. This 
difference is interesting in view of the current debate over 
whether or not schools should teach value*. The 1986 group of 
students were also more conce. ned with crjirr.o and drug abuse than 
were their cnunterparts in 19/6. The concern ove drug abuse is 
not surprising, given tha publicity attendant on the death of L^n 
Bias, the UUCP athlete who died of cocaine intoxication, which 
occurred on campus shortly before, or even during the time that 
most of the 1986 students were answering the questionnaire. 
However, the observation that today's students attitudes about 
drugs and crime have become more negative has been made in other 
studies as well. Among these are the 3984 ACE/UCLA study which 
found that student support for the legalization of marijuana had 
declined from 53H in J977 to 23% in 1994. And, on a crime-related 
issue, the same study found that student support for abolishing 
the death penalty had declined from 58S in 1971 to 2oX in 1984. 

Apart from these d i f f erences , there was no further evidence 
in this study to suggest that students today are less idealistic 
or socially active than those in 1976. In fact^ the percentages 
of students who ^ere interested in volunteer services or in 
political or social action groups was quite small (less than 7X) 
in both groups. And, the percentages of students who felt that 
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the University should serve 09 a force for social change was 
actually higher in 1986 tiian in 1976, although both percentages 
were quite low in absolute terms iA\ and 2% respect iv^ ly> • 

Differences in the career and academic interests of the two 
groups were more striking. Students in 1986 were more likely to 
choose jobs because of their higher earning power or greater 
prestige, while students in both 1936 and 1976 chose "intrinsic 
interest in the field" as one of thoir top three reasons. These 
findings support those of Mason-Souiel 1 and Sedlacek (1983), who 
found that students in 1982 were more likely to have a primarily 
vocational orier^tation to coHog© than those in 1969. In 
addition, Astin and Green (1985) found that "being very well-off 
financially" was an important or very important life goal for 71>l 
of the students they studied in 1984, as opposad to 39% in 1970, 

Students in the twc grouf.^ also differed in their reasons 
for staying in schcol, with 19&6 students more likely to stay 
because "college graduates get better jobs" or "college 
graduates earn rriore." Again these findings are supported by the 
literature. Green and Astin found that the three reasons given 
most often by freshmen for attending college are "to be able to 
moke more money," "to learn more about things that interest me," 
and "to be able to gat a better job." In a related area, 
students in 1986 were more likely than those in 1976 to see the 
major function of the university as that of preparing people for 
jobs, and less likely to feel thai the university's major 
function is to provide a general learning facility. 

The results of this study eppear to support the major 
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national findings that students today are more career-oriented, 
and sea higher education less as a learning process than as a 
means to an end, the end being a high-paying, prestigious job. 
This orientation hae important implications for. those ' in<u>o Ived in 
higher education. As Krukowski (198^) points out, while 
dtf^'^'ograph ic trends reve^^se themselves in the course of time, 
attitudinal trends are more persistant. It is up to educators to 
reverse the current trend toward the devaluation of the liberal 
arts education. This can be done only by en.phasizing the 
intrinsic value and meaning of educatior' ^^^Iher than its material 
banef its. 
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